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Mr. Allem Pringle, of Selby, Ont., 
favored the BEE JOURNAL with a pleasant 
call last Saturday. He has come to Chi- 
cago to remain during the World’s Fair, as 
he has charge of the exhibit of honey and 
bee-appliances for the Province of Ontario. 
In Mr. Pringle our Canadian friends have 
an excellent and able representative—one 
who will bring honor to the country and 
cause he represents, and credit to himself 
for the wisdom and skill that he will exer- 
cise in carefully looking after Ontario’s 
characteristically fine apicultural exhibit. 
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Extractors and Extracting is to 
be the very timely special subject for con- 
sideration in the May Bee-Keepers’ Review. 
The April number, which is just received 
(April 13th), is an unusually valuable one— 
not devoted to any special topic, but giving 
the final ‘‘round up” on ‘‘self-hivers,”’ a 
good description of Mr. Langdon’s ‘ largest 
house-apiary in the world,’ and other ex- 
ceedingly interesting and valuable ‘ bee- 
talk.” 

In commenting upon our new department 
of ‘* General Questions,’ Bro. Hutchinson 
says: ‘**Bro. York is certainly working 
hard to make his journal ‘ worth its keep,’ 
as friend Hasty says.” 

On another page of the same issue, just 








— 


before so very kindly quoting in full Bro. 
Root’s editorial, as published on page 455 of 
last week’s Bee JouRNAL, Bro. Hutchinson 
writes thus about editorial work: 


There is no one who notices so soon the 
presence or absence of editorial work in a 
ao as the editor of a similar journal. | 

ave several times noticed the large amount 
of editorial work done by Bro. York, of the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, but I doubt if I 
could have expressed myself quite so nicely 
on this point as has Bro. Root in Gleanings. 
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Mr. Wm. McEvoy. whose pitture 
and sketch we published on page 393, will 
very soon write fully his methods of curing 
foul brood, for the readers of the BEE Jour 
NAL. This notice will answer many of the 
requests that have been sent to him, to 
Prof. Shaw, of the Ontario Agricultural 
College, and to us, desiring that Mr. Mc 
Evoy describe his methods of treating that 
dreaded bee-disease. As soon as received 
we will give Mr. M.’s article first place. in 
order that those most interested may at 
once take advantage of the information 
given. 





Dr. Cc. CC. Miller, of Marengo, lils., 
was in Chicago several days the latter part 
of last week, to set up the apiarian exhibit 
of Bro. A. I. Root, of Medina, O.. at the 
World’s Fair grounds. We had a most de- 
lightful visit from the Doctor, who is just 
as jovial and young-hearted as can be, re- 
gardless of the 60 years that have helped to 
thin and grey his hairsomewhat. No bee 
keeper can afford to miss meeting him at 
the coming North American convention in 
this city, where the Doctor will preside, as 
well as cheer with his happy smiles and 
harmless wiles. 
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the benefit of the apicultural industry of 
that State, do not materialize very rapidly. 
Mr. Pryal, who has an article on page 500 
of this number of the BEE JOURNAL, wrote 
us as follows on April 6th, about the Bill 
that was introduced to the State Legisla- 
ture looking toward helping the State Bee- 
Keepers’ Association : 


teferring to page, 391, I will say that the 
Bill to appropriate 3300 to the California 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association was num- 
bered 760 on the Assembly file—pretty high 
up, or, more properly, down on the list. 
The truth was, that it was so well smoth- 
ered by older Bills, that it never had a 
chance to be forced up to a point where it 
could be forced along. I don’t think it ever 
reached a first reading. If it had been in- 
troduced about two weeks sooner, it would 
have gone through allright. I knew from 
the promises I had, that if it were introduced 
sooner the Association would have had the 
money, provided the Governor did not veto 
it, as he did the whole batch of Bills, so as 
to keep the taxes within a limit he pledged 
himself to do if elected; in this regard he 
has been more honest than most men who 
are elected to high positions. 

The bee-keepers can get the appropria- 
tion two years from now, if they get their 
Billin in time. There is no State in the 
Union that gives the horticulturists such 
large*appropriations as does this State. The 
viticulturists and viniculturists also receive 
large sums from the State, to help their in- 
dustries; so there is no reason why the 
apiculturists should not receive something, 
too. They can get it if they can get in and 
work for it. I would be in favor of havin 
an Apicultural Commission that woul 
have charge of the foul brood laws, new 
races of bees, printing documents that 
would help the industry in various ways, 
and several other things which might sug- 
gest themselves. I think an appropriation 
of $5,000 could be obtained for such a pur- 


se, if the bee-keepers went about obtain-— 


ing it in the right sort of a way. 


They have now laid the foundation for 
obtaining something for their benefit, and 
I trust that they will not let the grass grow 
under their feet. 


It was nnfortunate that the bee-keepers 
were no}™.2 time in presenting their appli- 
cation for aid. Next time, no doubt, they 
will ‘‘ get there’ and get it all right. 


In reference to Mr. Pryal’s article on 
page 500, itis very difficult to decide just 
what is best to say. Saying anything, 
likely, will not help matters very much, 
though it may afford relief to harrowed 
feelings. What a shame it is, that the 
great (7?) Sate of California should thus 
treat its sweetest people! 
the part of the World’s Fair representatives 





Such actions on | 








is wholly beyond comprehension, and alto- 
gether unjust and contemptible; and yet, 
Illinois bee-keepers, if we mistake not, have 
fared no better in their application for as- 
sistance in making a display of the api- 
arian products of this State at the Fair so 
soon to be opened to the world. 


To say the least, such action, or inaction, 
is very discouraging to those who would 
love to show what great advancement api- 
culture has made, and is making, in this 
land. The result now will be that foreign 
countries will make a better showing in our 
department than the United States. If so, 
it should put to shame those who have with- 
held the little help asked for, and which 
would have enabled American bee-keepers 
to successfully compete with the apiarists 
of any part of the world! 





French Fame and Loose Bot- 
toms.—Dr. Miller thinks that Mr. Chas. 
Dadant, in his autobiographical sketch, 
published on page 425, did not tell al/ the 
truth about himself, especially as to his 
fame in France. Here is what the Doctor 
has to say regarding it: 


Isn’t it a little strange that a man like 
Chas. Dadant should be guilty of such mis- 
representation as occurs in his autobiog- 
raphy on page 425? For isn’t the suppres- 
sion of the truth a sort of misrepresenta- 
tion? Now there isn’t a line, nor a word. 
to show that Mr. Dadant has a reputation 
worth speaking of in France at the present 
day, while the fact is, I suppose, that he is 
even better known there than in this coun- 
try. The Dadant hive is one of the most 
popular in France, and one of the most able 
and vigorous writers to be found in the 
French bee-journals to-day is that same 
Chas. Dadant. 


We are glad Dr. Miller has so thoughtfully 
supplied the above important omission in 
Bro. Dadant’s sketch, which was no doubt 
due to his extreme modesty, and not at all 
from any intentional misrepresentation (7). 


Dr. M. also sends the following paragraph 
for Sister Jennie Atchley, about loose bot- 
tom-boards : 


Mrs. Atchley, in ‘‘ Queries and Replies,” 
says: ‘Give me your excuse for a loose 
bottom-board.’’ They’re right handy when 
you wantto turn ’em over, Jennie. So 


they are when you want to tier up one hive 
above another, or when you want to clean 
off the bottom-boards. Count up the re- 
plies, and you’ll see that about two to one 
-— them. There’s much in being used to a 
thing. 
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In this EAS will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are not of sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 25 or more apiarists 
who help to make “ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—Eb. 





—————— eee 


Queens Injured by Being Chilled. 


Will it injure a queen to become 
chilled in a transit from the South in 
cool weather? Will she be as fertile as 
before being chilled and warmed to life 
again ? CHAUNCEY REYNOLDS. 

Fremont, O. 


ANSWER—Yes, if chilled as much as to 
need to be ‘‘ warmed to life again,” 
she might be badly injured. At least 
there are cases on record where a queen 
was frozen and revived, with the result 
that she was afterward worthless. 





Will the Colony Swarm ? 


Will bees send out any natural swarm 
that are on 8 and 4frames on May l, 
1898 ? or will they only build up by fall 
enough to winter? W. K. 


ANSWER—That question will be more 
easily answered if you can foretell what 
the season of 1893 is to be. Sometimes 
the season is so poor that the very 
strongest colonies prudently abstain 
from swarming. But in a fairly good 
season, such a colony as you mention 
ought to have no difficulty in building 
up strong enough to swarm. 





Prevention of After-Swarms. 


I would like to know what the ‘‘ Hed- 
don method” is. In the Bre JouRNAL 
for Dec. 22, 1892, Mr. W. Z. Hutchin- 
son speaks of preventing after-swarm- 
ing by the ‘** Heddon method.” 

ELMER BRIDENSTINE. 


ANSWER—Drive out the queen anda 
majority of the bees into a hiving-box or 
empty box. Move the old hive a few 
feet backward, reversing its entrance. 
Set on the old stand a hive furnished 
with frames of foundation, run the 
forced swarm into it, and then in 21 
days drive out the remaining bees from 
the old hive, and add them to the former 
‘* drive.” 








Died with Diarrhea—1-Frame Nucleus 


I would like to have a little informa- 
tion about what was the matter with my 
bees the past winter. I wintered them 
on the summer stands, and sheltered 
them with straw to break the wind, and 
part of them died with 40 pounds of 
honey, and the honey was within reach 
of the cluster when they died. They 
discharged their feces—a, dark, brown- 
colored fluid—on top of the frames, right 
above the cluster, and on the combs 
close to them. They had white clover 
and buckwheat honey to winter on. 


Would it work well to put a one-frame 
nucleus in the hive of each colony that 
died, so as to build them up and have 
them ready for the honey crop when it 
comes ? W. W. Martin. 

Albia, Iowa. 


ANSWER.—The trouble with your bees 
seems to have been a bad case of diar- 
rhea. It will be all right to use the 
same combs again, but you will do well 
to scrape off what filth from top-bars 
and combs youcan. Jt will be askinga 
good-deal of a one-frame nucleus to 
build up and be ready for the honey crop 
in an ordinary season. 


—_—_—_— >-—~—Ss- a 
Quilts in Summer—1-Pound Sections. 


1. Please give the reason for leaving 
the quilts over the frames in summer, as 
I think by reading that most bee-keepers 
do so. I canmot see why the bee-space 
above the frames should be closed. 
Would it not be better to take it off and 
use the cover alone. 


2. What is best size one-pound section 
for the general market? Those I used 
last year were 444x444x1%, scant. My 
hives are 12 inches wide, inside,so 7 will 
just fit them, or nearly so. I weighed 
one tier of 7 to-day, and find 3 of them 
under weight, 2 over, and 2 the right 
weight, viz.: one pound. Now, if some 
of them are under weight, can I sell 
them, or will I have to extract them, 
and save the comb for another year ? 

MANUS BEAUPRE. 

Forestville, Ont. 


ANSWERS—1. Much depends upon the 
kind of hive. Some hives have covers 
with so much room under them that the 
quilts are needed to fill up, and some are 
so arranged that even when the surplus 
arrangements are on, the quilts must be 
used. Butif only a bee-space is left be- 
tween the top-bars and cover, there is 
no need of a quiltin summer. Indeed. 
quilts are going out of use, many pre- 
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ferring a tight board-cover with no 
quilt, sammer or winter. 

2. Probably your sections are about as 
popular in size asany. Of course you 
cannot sell for a pound anything less 
than 16 ounces. Some sell each section 
for a pound, heavy or light, plainly dis- 
honest, if the purchaser is allowed to 
believe that the light-weight sections are 
full weight. Others sell all at so much 
per section Without regard to weight, 
and still others take the better way of 
selling each one for just what itis, by 
weighing it. There is nothing wrong in 
selling a section that weighs only 13 
ounces, providing you sell it for 13 
ounces. Don’t extract the under- 
weights, but sell them for what they are. 
Some will prefer them. 


-— 


Transferring Comb to Another Hive. 


I have 50 hives with old-fashioned 
brood-frames, some of them have combs 
pretty crooked. I should like to trans- 
fer them into self-spacing Hoffman 
frames. Would you kindly let me know 
how I am to do it, andif I should have 
foundation starters or not ? 

ANDREW GIRARD. 





Linwood, Mich. 


ANSWER.—Lay the frames down flat, 
and cut out the combs with a kuife kept 
heated. Lay the new frame over the 
combs, and cut to fit, making the combs 
crowd a little. Wedge in pieces of comb 
where the fit is not tight. There are 
various ways of fastening, if the combs 
do not stay inof themselves. Some like 
to lay strings under the combs before the 
frame is crowded on, and tie, then the 
bees will gnaw out the strings them- 
selves. Some like sticks of tin instead 
of strings. Some pierce holes through 
the wood, and thrust through common 
hairpins, letting the two parts of the 
hairpin go on each side of the septum. 





Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It shows in clear 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with BEE JOURNAL one year, for $1.10. 


—_—___-_- + ~<> e+ —______- — 


A Binder for holding a year’s num- 
bers of the BEE JouRNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 





DR. G. L. TINKER. 


The subject of the following sketch 
has for years been among those who 
have furnished answers to questions in 
our department of ‘‘ Queries and Re- 
plies,” from week to week. Formerly 
he also contributed an occasional article 
for the columns of the BEE JOURNAL, 
and we hope soon to again be permitted 
to present to our readers something from 
his ready and experienced pen. 

We are now issuing a new and revised 
edition of his excellent little book, ‘* Bee- 
Keeping for Profit,” which will be ready 
to mail about April 20th. It will be 
sent from this office, postpaid, for 25 
cents; or clubbed with the Ber Jour- 
NAL, for $1.15. 

Further introduction of the Doctor 
being unnecessary from us, we now pre- 
sent to you something about his useful 
life and its helpful work : 


Dr. G. L. Tinker was born on June 
19, 1843, at Kingsville, O. His ances- 
tors were all Connecticut Yankee or 
Puritan stock. Thomas Tinker, who 
came to this country in the ‘* May- 
flower,” and soon after died with wife 
and child, is believed to have been a 
brother or near relative of John Tinker, 
the Doctor’s earliest known ancestor, 
who came from England soon after and 
settled in Connecticut. He wasa man 
of distinction, and all the Tinkers in 
this country are thought to be descended 
from him. 

At the age of 15 the subject of this 
sketch attended the Eclectic Institute at 
Hiram, Ohio. He was under the in- 
struction of James A. Garfield, and 
others, for two years; when the Civil 
War broke out, he was one of tne first 
to leave the Institute and enlist for 3 
months, and then for 8 years. His 
health failed, and with it his army ser- 
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vice ceased. He soon after began the 
study of medicine, and graduated at the 
Eclectic Medical Institute in Cincinnati, 
O., in 1868, since which time he has 
been continuously engaged in the prac- 
tice of medicine, having been remark- 
ably successfully from the first. 


During the last 10 years his hearing 
has been so greatly impaired that he 
had sought to quit the practice and de- 
vote his time to bee-keeping and the 
manufacturing of apiarian supplies. But 
his friends would not listen to it, and so 
he continued to do a large practice. His 
success has been greatest in the treat- 
ment of all acute diseases, and during 








DR. G. L. TINKER. 


the summer and fall he has often been 
too busy to reply to his bee-keeping 
friends. 

The Doctor’s most notable success has 
been in treating typhoid fever. Many 
times after other. capable physicians 
have given up their cases to die, they 
have recovered in a most remarkable 
manner under his care. Some of these 
cases have bordered upon the marvel- 
lous, and caused a great deal of talk, 
farand near. Intelligent, silent prayer 
is believed to have exerted a most potent 
effect in these cases. He generally uses 
small doses of vegetable remedies. 

For 12 years, or since his hearing be- 





gan to fail, he has sought to master the 
art of apiculture, although he kept a 
few bees for several years before that. 
He has made several improvements in 
hives, and taken out several patents. 
His principal inventions are the Wood- 
Zinc Queen-Excluder, the Nonpareil Sec- 
tion Super and Hive. He also found the 
proper gauge for the perforations in 
queen-excluder zinc, as well as for 
drone-excluder zinc, and these have 
been adopted as the standard by both 
European and American bee-keepers. 

Being a mechanic from boyhood, hav- 
ing learned early to work in wood and 
iron in his father’s shops—he being a 
machinist and founder since the Doc- 
tor’s earliest recollection—he has made 
allof his hives and fixtures, and has 
conducted many experiments in a great 
variety of hives, finally adopting the 
Nonpareil Bee-Hive as the best for the 
production of comb honey. 

As the management of this hive for 
the best results is new and different 
from that in general use, he has written 
a book upon the subject, called ‘ Bee- 
Keeping for Profit,” including the most 
important practical information on the 
general care of bees for beginners. The 
first edition is now exhausted, and a sec- 
ond, with additional matter, will soon 
be given to bee-keepers. 

Dr. Tinker has been a frequent cor- 
respondentof the bee-papers since 1881, 
beginning with the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL. Being passionately fond of bees 
and their care, he hasdeveloped a strain 
of bees that he has called the ‘‘ Syrio- 
Albino”—the mother stock being Syrian. 
By continuing to breed alone from the 
mother stock, the original prolificness of 
the Syrian race has been retained, with 
many of the excellent comb-building 
qualities of these bees. They now closely 
resemble the average Italian bees, being 
mostly Italian blood, but the delicate 
building and capping of even, white 
combs still distinguishes them. He has 
kept about 50 colonies, on the average, 
from year to year, and has managed to 
care for them unaided in addition to his 
other labor. 

He expects to keep bees as long as he 
is able to care for them; also his fac- 
tory, in which he has very fine and costly 
machinery. Three things he has, there- 
fore, aimed to be expert in, viz.: as 
physician, bee-keeper, and manufac- 
turer. 

His family consists of a dutiful wife 
and one son. A FRIEND. 





“Bees and Honey ’’—page 485. 
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CONDUCTED BY 
Mrs. Jennie Atchiey, 


GREENVILLE, TEXAS. 


Will of the Queen—Big Profits. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY :—I see that Dr. Miller 
takes issue against you in regard to the 
will of the queen. A thought occurred 
to me when reading his reply, and I give 
it to you for what itis worth. If, as the 
Doctor maintains, the queen’s abdomen 
is so compressed by the sides of the cells 
when laying in worker-cells, as to force 
fertilization of the egg, how shall we 
account for the fertility of the egg layed 
in the large, wide-mouthed queen-cell, 
as isdonein natural swarming? Why 
does it not develop into a drone ? 

Fair Dealing, Ky. D. L. NELSON. 


Friend Nelson, I do not think that Dr. 
Miller takes issue against me, exactly, 
nor doI believe that he is settled on 
that point, but he just argued the case 
in defence of some one else. He has not 
said that he was right, or that I was 
right. You see Dr. Milleris a ‘‘ hard 
ease,” and he is fully posted, and up 
with the times, and he will fight back 
just to get something good out of us. 
The Doctor is dangerous, and we must 
watch him, or he will go trotting off, 
laughing in both sleeves at us. 


You have probably heard of the two 
lawyers that argued a case before the 
court at daggers’ points, then when 
court was over, they got into a buggy 
and drove off, laughing and talking to- 
gether. Well, that is the kind of ‘‘law- 
yers ” Dr. Miller and I are. 

There is bound to be mechanical pres- 
sure, if a queen lays at all; but the 
pressure caused by the curveof the body 
or by the mouth of the cell, having any- 
thing to do with determining the sex of 
the egg, I say is all bosh. 

Dr. Miller takes sides against me, or 
against an article that I wrote for the 
American Farmer, and calls my report 
of an average of $8.75 from a single 
colony in the hands of a _ beginner 





** fishy.” I must inform the Doctor that 
this was not my estimate at all, but was 
made by about 20 farmers and begin- 
ners assembled together not long ago. 
Their average for several years back 
was 50 pounds for each good colony in 
the spring, and 50 pounds for the 
swarm; and I based my figures upon 
their decision. So you see, Doctor, I 
must be right, as what everybody says 
must be so. I know that the tale seems 
pretty ‘‘fishy,” but the truth ought to 
prevail, and the hewer ought to go to 
the line, and let the chips fall as they 
may. 

You see, the Doctor is away up in Ice- 
land (Illinois), where they have about 
an eight-months winter, while we work 
with our bees ten months of the year. 
And if they miss a honey crop the first 
time, they seldom have a second or third 
chance as we do, which makes the differ- 
ence. The beginners are the ones that 
usually get the most honey down here, 
as they only have a few colonies, and 
reap the full benefit of a large field, and 
are usually very attentive to their bees 
at first, and will do as you tell them; 
and, then, the bees in Texas ‘have no 
more sense than to work and store as 
much honey for a beginner as a veteran. 
While the beginner, in a few years, be- 
gins to think he knows it all, and won’t 
listen to anybody, he gets but little honey. 
Isn’t that the fix with us ‘* know-alls,” 
Doctor? I used to think that I knew 
lots about bees, but find now that I am 
only an A BC scholar, catching at every 
‘** straw ” that blows down this way from 
Marengo, and from all! other sires 68 


The North and the South. 





I was indeed glad to learn that we 
were going to have a department for the 
South in one.of the well established bee- 
journals, as there are so many points of 
difference, in caring for bees, between 
the North and our region. 

While the bees of the North are shut 
up in their cellars, or buried under their 
quilts and chaff cushions, ours are 
bringing in pollen and small quantities 
of honey from time to time, and flying 
around the neighboring hives looking 
for cracks and crevices through which 
to enter and help themselves to their 
neighbors’ hard-earned stores, and visit- 
ing even the kitchen and dining-room 
of our houses to see if we are setting out 
any honey or syrup or fruit from which 
they can help themselves. 

While the Northern apiarist is dis- 
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cussing the winter problem, we are try- 
ing to prevent robbing; while he is 
springing his bees, we are in the midst 
of the honey harvest; and when his 
harvest begins, our bees are hanging out 
on the hives, ‘‘lazy” we call them; but 
let a flow of honey come, and we soon 
find it is enforced idleness, and not lazi- 
ness that leads them to cluster on the 
hives. 

When the flow from fall flowers in the 
North is over, our bees are still busy 
gathering their winter stores, and in- 
deed there is not a monthin the year 
when there is no honey gathered—not 
enough to support them without their 
fall-stores, but some. 

It has been, and is, to our great dis- 
advantage that no text-book has ever 
been written expressly for the South. I 
am informed that a text-book will soon 
be issued, and hope all who need it will 
avail themselves of it- as soon as it is 
published. While there are many good 
text-books for the North, they are only 
of use herein a general way. We need 
something of our own, and for ourselves. 

Then, too, I hope many will take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to communi- 
cate through the columns of the AmMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL, for we need to know 
each other better, and this is a good way 
to become acquainted. 

Long live the AMERICAN BEE JouUR- 
NAL, Mrs. Atchley, and ‘“‘In Sunny 
Southland.” 

Mrs. Minnie Woop Gorpon. 

Bloomfield, Fla. 


Granulation of Honey, Etc. 








Before I commenced keeping bees I 
thought, from what I had read and 
heard (mostly from -honey labels, per- 
haps) that all pure honey would granu- 
late in winter in the North, and that no 
kind would do so here in the South, be- 
cause it never got cold enough. My ex- 
perience has been that all spring and 
summer honey—all honey gathered up 
to the rainy season—will not granulate 
here, no difference how long it is kept, 
or how cold or hot it may be. 

Our rainy season, as a general thing, 
begins in June, and ends in September. 
All honey gathered during and after the 
rainy season will granulate more or less, 
and it doesn’t take cold weather to do it, 
either. In the bottom of the vessel it 
will be thick and sugary, and -the top 
will be thin. Hence, we have been ac- 
cused of adulterating our honey; there- 
fore, I have quit extracting after the 
rainy season sets in, 4. e., for market. 





I don’t remember ever seeing sealed 
honey (in the comb) that was granu- 
lated, but I findin my hives now (Feb. 
6th) unsealed honey that is granulated, 
thick and sugary, yet moist, but not 
liquid. It is not sugar, either, for I 
have not fed an ounce of anything the 
past winter, neither have the bees had 





access to anything of the kind. “hed ef 
Others think the difference lies in the ; ait 1A 
different kinds of bloom from which the ihe 2h 


honey is gathered, as to whether it 
granulates or not, but I am inclined to ; 
think it is the weather, rain, atmos- Sad 
phere, etc. 

My report for 1892 is as follows: I 
had 35 colonies, spring count. I ex- 
tracted 2,052 pounds of very fine pal- 
metto honey, and increased to 47 colo- 
nies. I have a fine strain of Italians 
that are beauties, and for gentleness and 
honey-gathering qualities they are far 
ahead of the blacks. 

I am glad Mrs. Atchley has ‘‘In Sunny , 
Southland” in the AMERICAN BEE JourR- i 
NAL. That is what we of the South 
have long needed. J. H. Hrvx. 

Grove City, Fla. 
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CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





Time and place of meetin. 


1893, 
April 20.—8. W. Wisconsin, at Wauzeka, Wis. 
N. E. France, Pres., Platteville, Wis 


May 2.—Connecticut, at Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. W. E. Riley, Sec., Waterbury, Conn. * 


May a-Snnqgenenee Co., at Montrose, Pa. 
1. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa, 


Moy 4.—Allegany Co., at Belmont, N. Y. 
H. C. Farnum, Pres., Transit Bridge, N. Y 


May 18, 19.—South Texas, at Wharton, Tex. 
T. H. Mullin, Sec., Eagle Lake, Tex. 4 
(ae In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue EpiTor. 
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PREsIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 
Vice-PrRES.—J. E. Crane....... Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D. C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 
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National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 





PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor... Lapeer, Mich. 
GEn’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Ill. 





Have You Read that wonderful book 
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Old Hybrids and Blacks—Would 
New Blood Improve Them? 


Query 867.—I have 60 colonies of hybrids 
and black bees that have re-queened them- 
selves for the past eight years, from their own 
progeny. They are prolific, healthy, and 
good workers. 1. Would you advise the in- 
troduction of new blood? 2. If so, from what* 
race of bees ?—Minn. 


I think not.—A. J. Coox. 

Let well enough alone.—A. B. Mason. 

1. Yes. 2. Italians.—Jas. A. GREEN. 

1. Yes. 2. Italians.—Mrs. J. N. 
HEATER. , 

1. It might improve them. 
ian.—C. C. MILLER. 

I always believe in letting well enough 
alone.—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

If they are doing good work, I would 
keep them as they are.—E. FRANCE. 

1. New blood would no doubt improve 
them. 2. Italian.—J. P. H. Brown. 

Pure Italian blood will always be 
profitable, and never injurious.—Da- 
DANT & SON. 

I would introduce a few queens of the 
dark grades of the Italians, every year. 
—G. L. TINKER. 

New blood of some good strain will 
put new vigor in your bees. Try Ital- 
ian.—WILL M. BAaRNum. 

1. No, decidedly not, unless for some 
other reason than the prevention of in- 
breeding.—R. L. Taytor. 

1. Yes. 2. Some good honey-gather- 
ing strain of Italians—bred for business, 
instead of color.—S. I. FREEBORN. 

I would let goodenoughalone. Butif 
you really want new blood, I say Italian, 
of course.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


If they are doing well, let well enough 
alone. They may be just what you 
want for your locality.—H. D. Currie. 


1. If they were mine, I would intro- 
duce new blood, but I doubt whether 
their honey-gathering quality would be 


2. Ital- 





much improved. Their temper would. 
2. The Syrians are my favorites, but as 
they are not in the market, I would take 
pure Italians.—M. Manin. 


An ounce of profitable experience is 
worth a pound of theory. But are you 
sure of the correctness of the first state- 
ment ?—EuGENE SECOR. 


1. Good, healthy, new blood should be 
introduced at the rate of say a couple of 
queens annually. 2. Italians, or Car- 
niolans.—J. H. LARRABEE. 


I should say that the bees were doing 
well enough, but if I desired new blood, 
I should only introduce the best Italian 
or Carniolan stocks.—C. H. DrpBERN. 


1. Yes. 2. Italians, unless you are 
in a buckwheat country, or in some sec- 
tion where you have found that some 
other race does better.—P. H. Eiwoop. 


1. Ishould not advise the introduc- 
tion of new blood, unless it was desired 
for some particular and specific purpose. 
2. I should advise in such introduction, 
tye old, tried and proved-to-be-good Ital- 
ians.—J. E. Ponp. 


If they were mine, I should try a fine 
Italian queen as the mother of all queens 
reared during 1893, allowing these 
young queens to mate with whatever 
drones they happen to. In this way I 
think these bees could be improved as 
to honey-gathering qualities, etc.—G. M. 
DOOLITTLE. 


1. Yes. 2. Italians, for the reason 
that they work a good deal on red 
clover, and are recommended by a 
greater number of bee-keepers than any 
other race of bees. (See Lilinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Report for 1892—75 per 
cent. of the answers given were in favor 
of the Italians.)—Jas. A. STONE. 


1. You should know best. If your 
bees suit you, and are paying a good 
dividend on the money invested, I see no 
reason why you should take other peo- 
ple’s advice with regard to what to do 
with them. 2. For general purposes, 
the Italians are no doubt the best bees 
known at the present time.—EmERsSON 
T. ABBOTT. 


4 

1. Yes, it pays me to introduce fresh 
blood. 2. I prefer Italians for a cross. 
Put in some’ pure Italian queens, and 
encourage their colonies to rear large 
broods of drones, while you suppress the 
drones as much as you conveniently can 
in the other colonies. Don’t be in too 
big a hurry aboutit. A great deal has 
been lost by hurriedly ‘* Italianizing.” 
I mean loss of surplus honey.—G. W. 
DEMAREE. 
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Report of the Indiana State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WALTER 8. POUDER. 


(Continued from page 465.) 
We will now proceed with our regular 
programme, which is an essay by Mr. J. 
F. Michael, of German, Ohio, on 


The Rearing of Queen-Bees. 


I esteem it quite an honor to be called 
upon to contribute my. mite towards 
making this meeting a grand success, 
regretting, however, my inability to grap- 
ple with a question of such magnitude. 


W. Z. Hutchinson, Editor of the Bee- 
Keepers’ Review, says in the November 
number, ‘‘I feel safe in saying that in 
all probability the queen-trade of 1892 
was not less than 20,000 queens. This 
estimate is based upon the queens reared 
in the United States alone.” As the 
profits of the apiary depend largely 
upor the quality of the queens used, we, 
as queen-rearers, should try to maintain 
a high standard for the queens we place 
upon the market. The object, then, of 
this article will be, in a measure, 
to show how to rear good queens, as 
poor ones are dear at any price. 

Remember not to crowd the capacity of 
the queen-rearing colony ; if you do, 
poor queens will be the result. The 
condition of the queen-rearing colony 
must be good, whether this method, or 
some others are used. If queens are 
reared before swarming time is at hand, 
artificial means must be resorted to, so 
as to place the colony in a normal con- 
dition ; but I very much doubt whether 
any financial benefit will be the result 
in trying to get ahead of the season. 
When warm weather has come to stay, 
and honey is coming in freely, select a 
colony whose queen is a good layer, and 
average in size—one whose bees will 
stand tumbling to the ground occasion- 
ally without becoming angry—and place 
a queen-excluding honey-board over the 
brood-chamber. 





A second story, filled with frames of 
honey, hatching brood and frames con- 
taining eggs and larve can now be 
placed upon the brood-chamber, pre- 
pared as described above. These frames 
of honey, brood and larve should be 
taken from colonies that can spare them. 

If the proper conditions have been 
observed, in a few days several queen- 
cells may be found upon the combs con- 
taining larve. Artificial queen-cells 
can now be made, and the royal jelly 
taken from these cells and a small por- 
tion placed in each of the artificial cells. 
Now procure a larva for each cell, of 
the queen from which you wish to rear 
queens, and with a quill tooth-pick 
transfer the larve to the cells; this 
being done, with the open end of the cell 
downward, push it into the comb near 
where the cells of royal jelly were found. 
Or, a still better way is to remove a por- 
tion of comb from the center of a frame, 
and while holding the frame bottom side 
up, fasten the cells by means of melted 
wax in the center of the comb. 

These cells are to be placed between 
frames containing brood in all stages, 
or the bees will pay no attention to 
them. If the larve used are of the 
right age, the queens will hatch in 11 
or 12 days. Experience will soon teach 
you the kind of larve to use. When 
the larve are too old, the queens are in- 
ferior in quality and about worthless. 
By using a sharp knife in reducing the 
comb to 4 of an inch of the septum, the 
minute grub can be transferred to the 
cells without much trouble. ' 

Nuclei colonies must be made three or 
four days before the queens will hatch: 
and about one or two days before the 
queens are expected to hatch, give each 
nucleus acell. If queen-rearing is ex- 
tensively followed, the lamp-nursery 
may be brought into service. When re- 
moving cells from the queen-rearing 
colony, examine every comb carefully 
for the bees often build queen-cells 
where they ought not to, and these will 
hatch out and do much mischief. 

Frames containing brood in all s S 
must be kept on each side of the —— 
or the bees may leave the cell and find 
work below with ‘‘ mother and older sis- 
ters.” The queen from which you rear 
queens should bein her prime, medium 
in size, a good layer, and her progeny 
good workers, as well as amiable in dis- 


position. Late in the season, when 


nights become cool, the queens are s 
’ S are smal- 
ler and darker. al 
One very important matter seems to 
have passed the notice of queen-rearers 
. e . - - , 
and that is, to have an®abundance of 
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good dronesin the apiary. Should the 
bees crowd the queen-rearing depart- 
ment with honey, another story must be 
added tilled with empty combs, keeping 
the cells in the top story, or exchange 
honey with a nucleus colony for a frame 
of brood; this will better the condition 
of both. Incase the honey-flow stops, 
the feeder must be brought into use, or 
the cells will not be started, or, if start- 
ed, will be torn down. The same colony 
may be used the entire season for ob- 
taining cells. 

Perseverence will enable a person to 
succeed in this business, as well as in 
any other occupation. 

J. F. MIcHAEL. 





The foregoing essay was then dis- 
cussed as follows: 

Pres. Russell—We have now heard 
the essay read by the Secretary, in the 
absence of Mr. Michael, and would like 
to hear the opinions and remarks of 
those present upon it. Mr. Pouder, 
what have you to say about this question 
of rearing queens ? 

Mr. Pouder—I do not know of any- 
thing more to add than has already been 
said. I see Mr. Michael used the Doo- 
little method, which I believe to be the 
best one for the specialist, although I 
have never reared queens on that plan. 
I get my cells builtin full colonies, and 
have a nucleus hive the same as an ordi- 
nary brood-chamber, and put three 
division-boards in it, which makes four 
apartments without interference with 


each other. I use the Langstroth stan- 
dard frame and hive; they assist in 
keeping up the temperature. And, 


again, when a queen is disposed of, a 
division-board can be removed, thus 
allowing the bees to work with the next 
queen. Mr. Michael’s method is a good 
one for the specialist, and I know that 
he rears choice queens. 

Mr. Muth—This is a subject that has 
been talked of so often thatit is an old 
one to the bee-keepers, but perhaps 
there are a few young bee-keepers here 
who would like to know how bees are 
reared, and so I will give a few ideas. 
It is a fact well worth knowing, that if 
one wants to rear queens, the cells 
should be reared in full colonies, and at 
a time when the colony has plenty of 
honey and plenty of old bees, as well as 
young bees. If feeding is necessary, 
then they must be fed. Now when the 
cells are capped is the time to make the 
nucleus. You make this by taking a 


couple of combs filled with bees, and 
placing them in a hive. 


After 24 hours 














cells may be given them safely. 


Bees 
must be in close quarters to prosper. 
Now we know that after the cells are 
capped a few days, wecan cut them out 
and put them in the frames, but itis not 
necessary to fasten them to the middle 


of the comb. Take a pen-knife, cuta 
cell out and Jay it between two combs, 
put the combs together so close that 
they will stay, or lay them on top of the 
combs. It takes but an hour or two 
before the bees have fastened it them- 
selves. Thus, you can see at once when 
the queen is hatched. On the fourth or 
fifth day after the queen is hatched, she 
begins to lay. Good queens are only 
reared in very full colonies. She gen- 
erally hatches on the 16th day after the 
egg is laid. 

Mr. Catterson—I want to give my ex- 
perience in building up colonies. Five 
or six years ago I had several nuclei, 
and after the parent colony had sent off 
a fine swarm, I had four or five cells; 
these I placed in the hives, and perhaps 
the second day after that the queens 
hatched. I was building up my nuclei 
to make them strong, and I gave them 
frames of brood and bees. About the 
third day after this I noticed that there 
was a young queen hatched, so [ under- 
took to build up these nuclei, and by 
giving them combs of brood and honey, 
I built them up to good, strong colonies. 

Mr. Manford—I have never had any 
trouble in rearing queens, but I don’t do 
it in the way these gentlemen have told 
us about. I always double up my colo- 
nies at the beginning of the honey sea- 
son, because it makes them strong, and 
then they can gatherthe honey. Then 
after the season is over, I do the divid- 
ing. As far as bees being killed in unit- 
ing, I have never had any trouble at all, 
and I have been in the business some 
eight years. 

(Continued next week.) 





Alley’s Queen-Rearing book, 
or ‘*Thirty Years Among the Bees,” 
gives the result of over a @uarter-cen- 
tury’s experience in rearing queen-bees, 
and describing the practical, every-day 
work. By Henry Alley. . It contains an 
‘* Appendix,” showing the improvements 
made in queen-rearing the last four 
years. Very latest work of the kind. 
Nearly 100 pages, with illustrations. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents; or clubbed 
with Bee JouRNAL one year, for $1.30. 





Read our great offer on page 453. 
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Proper Size Brood-Chamber for 
Comb Honey Production. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY GEO. F. ROBBINS. 





I read with eager interest the replies 
to Query 857—** How many cubic inches 
should there be in the brood-chamber of 
ahive for the successful production of 
comb honey.” 

The drift of those replies is pretty 
much as I would have predicted. No 
less than nine of them—the most of them 
among the most prominent and success- 
ful comb honey producersin the coun- 
try—favor a brood-chamber of 2,000 
cubic inches or less, at least during the 
honey harvest. Four others use the 8- 
frame Langstroth hive, which contains 
about 2,070 to 2,205 cubic inches, ac- 
cording to the length of frame and the 
width of spacing allowed. 

Another four recommended the 10- 
frame hive, only one of whom, I think, 
has been especially a comb honey pro- 
ducer—Mrs. Atchley. Prof. Cook and 
others may, by ‘‘ standard Langstroth,” 
mean the 10-frame hive. But neither 
Prof. Cook nor Mr. Pond, I believe, have 
ever made bee-culture a means of liveli- 
hood particularly. 

Mr. Stone, with whom I have a more 
intimate acquaintance than with any 
other in the list, is a farmer, and does 
not make honey-production a very 
special pursuit. Only a few months ago 
I heard him say, in substance, that he 
did not take up bee-culture as a money- 
making occupation, but simply because 
he liked it. On hearing the remark, I 
said to him, ‘* You would be a poor hand 
to instruct one who wanted to make a 
living by it.” He answered frankly, ‘‘I 
know I would.” None of these, then, 
are in any sense specialists in honey- 
production. 

Dr. Miller, who chafiged from 10- 
frame to 8-frame hives, is not sure that 
he made anything by the change; but 
you know he is never sure he knows 





anything! It is evident, though, that 
after having tried both sizes, in his own 
mind the preponderance of argument is 
in favor of the smaller. So far as I 
know, Dr. Miller isthe only prominent 
bee-keeper who ever advocated a smal! 
brood-chamber, or contraction of the 
same, that ever wavered in his adhesion 
to that system. 

Mr. Hambaugh and the Dadants are 
the only ones who recommend a very 
large hive, and they are extracted-honey 
producers. The Dadants do claim to 
have tested the matter before the ad- 
vent of the honey-extractor. How thor- 
ough that test was, I do not know, but 
it was certainly before contraction or 
small brood-chambers were systematic- 
ally tried and adopted by comb honey 
producers. 

These replies strongly, if not conclu- 
sively, indicate that producers of comb 
honey find sooner or later that they 
want a brood-chamber more or less con- 
tracted, at least during the honey-flow. 
More than that, I will assert that the 
more one studies and works to get every 
pound of honey his bees wil! store, and 
every pound his field will yield, the more 
pronounced contractionist he will be. 
This isa rule to which there may be 
exceptions, but they are rare. 

Understand, it is the comb honey 
specialist who usually wants a small 
brood-chamber. In discussing this 
question of hives, we must always in- 
quire what one wants a hive for. Bee- 
keepers may be divided with respect to 
the size of hive best suited to them, into 
three general classes, viz.: The comb 
honey specialist, the extracted honey 
specialist, and the general bee-keeper. 
It is not always easy to apply arbitrary 
distinctions. It would be hard to tell to 
which class some bee-keepers may be- 
long. 

The third class, however, would in- 
clude the generality of farmer and lady 
bee-keepers, amateurs, and others who 
devote less time and thought to bee-cul- 
ture than to one or more other kinds of 
business, or who do not make it particu- 
larly a dollar-and cent occupation—all, 
in fact, who are not pronounced special- 
ists. 

Bee-keepers of the first class want a 
small hive—not over 2,200 cubic inches, 
generally less—those of the second clsss 
wanta large one of 3,000 cubic inches 
or more; while those of the third want 
one of a mean between these two—about 
2,500 or 2,600 cubic inches. 

The one who runs chiefly for ex- 
tracted honey may work on the non- 
swarming system. Bees will not swarm, 
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as a rule, so long as there isa quantity 
of unfilled comb in the hive. By having 
a brood-chamber a) ways large enough to 
accommodate the most fertile queen, 
and at the same time leave some consid- 
erable room for honey and pollen, with 
empty combs above in which to store the 
inflowing nectar, will generally keep 
bees from swarming—something that a 
brood-chamber of even 3,000 cubic 
inches with empty supers cannot be 
depended upon to do. 

The majority of bee-keepers of the 
third class produce chiefly or exclusively 
comb honey. Usually they pay less 
strict attention to their bees than the 
specialist, and hence want a hive which 
will more nearly enable the bees to take 
care of themselves. That means one 
that will furnish all the breeding room 
necessary up to the beginning of the 
honey harvest, and allow perhaps one or 
two combs for pollen and honey. This, 
I believe, they have to the fullest extent 
necessary in the 10-frame Langstroth— 
about 2,600 cubic inches. That being 
enough, they do not want a larger one, 
as every extra inch of space below keeps 
that much honey out of the surplus 
department. 

That larger brood-chambers have a 
tendency to delay and sometimes prevent 
swarming, is no doubt true, but it is be- 
cause of the extra room there in which 
to store honey. Bees will not readily go 
into empty supers or build combs so long 
as there is a quantity of empty comb— 
ready made receptacles for honey—be- 
low. As soon as a flow commences, if 
the brood inan outside comb begins to 
hatch out, the bees will promptly pro- 
ceed to fillthe vacated comb with honey 
and sealitover. The upper half of the 
inner combs are filled up, likewise, until 
often the brood area is reduced one-half 
ina few days after the harvest com- 
menced. They will even fill up isolated 
cells, and groups of cells a]l through the 
brood-nest, until there will scarcely be 
found unsealed brood enough left to fill 
half a frame. 

At the same time the queen, under the 
stimulation of warm weather and a 
copious honey-flow, will lay faster than 
at any time before, if allowed unre- 
stricted room. Yet, now she has to be 
most restricted, and since at the same 
time there are more nurse-bees than 
ever before, no wonder they swarm. 

If, by any means, swarming is pre- 
vented or delayed, and the bees do get 
well to work in the sections, they will 
often go to emptying the brood-combs 
again, and carry the honey above. But 
swarm they usually will, sooner or later, 














we all know that. To get well under 
way in the supers tends to delay swarm- 
ing, and the smaller the brood-chamber, 
and the more nearly filled with brood, 
the sooner the bees will go into the sec- 
tions. Bees have to be coaxed or forced 
into surplus departments. Nothing but 
empty comb will coax them, and nothing 
but crowding to force—sqneeze—them 
into the upper story. 

Quite a number who use as small a 
hive as the 8-frame Langstroth, contract 
that at the beginning of the honey-flow. 
There is no doubt in my mind as to its 
advantages, but I have found the work 
tedious when I have to fill up the spaces 
with dummies, and I doubt if that pays. 
But to hive all swarms in brood-cham- 
bers contracted horizontally or other- 
wise, I believe will always find favor 
with many comb honey producers. I 
believe it to be better to have nothing 
but starters of foundationin the brood- 
frames. A super to put on, in which 
considerable of a start has been made, 
with a queen-excluder between, are im- 
portant factors in the case. The bees 
will then do nearly all their work above. 
I have had swarms hived on five Lang- 
stroth frames to fill several supers, and 
leave some of the brood-combs about 
two-thirds completed. 

I have seldom found it necessary to 
feed for winter, as a result of this prac- 
tice. I unite to keep down increase, 
and in so doing I strengthen the bees up 
well for winter, and by selecting the 
fullest combs I can generally supply the 
reduced number of colonies with plenty 
of stores. 

The apparent disadvantages of this 
system are the extra work and care re- 
quired, and the greatest number of parts 
necessary to keep on hand, such as 
honey-boards, dummies, or brood-cases 
and frames, according to the style of 
hive used, requiring a greater outlay of 
capital, etc. I say apparent disadvan- 
tages, for there is no one, perhaps, 
unless it is the one man who never 
knows anything, who has ever system- 
atically practiced contraction and ex- 
pansion, but will tell you these invest- 
ments all pay him. But forever bear in 
mind, it is only for him who makes the 
production of comb honey his specialty 
or leader—he who devotes the best 
powers of his mind to it—that such in- 
vestments will pay. Remember also, he 
will get more honey from 100 colonies 
of bees, and make more money for the 
capital invested than he will who makes 
comb honey production a less special) or 
exclusive pursuit. 

One thing more deserves attention 
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here. Other things being equal, the 
more bees we can getin a colony by the 
commencementof the harvest,the better. 
It is also possible to get more brood in a 
10-frame than in an 8-frame hive by 
June lst. At least I can usually get 
8 frames solidly filled with brood earlier 
when there is an extra comb in either 
side of the hive, than when 2 of the8 
come next to the hive walls. But it does 
not follow that it is essential to have the 
most bees at whatever cost. The pos- 
sible half pound, or such, more of bees 
that one can get in a 10-frame than an 
8-frame hive, would be that much better 
in the latter. But we are no better off 
with the slightly greater quantity of 
bees in the larger, than with the lesser 
quantity in the smaller hive, so far as 
the crop of surplus is concerned. I be- 
lieve the reverse is the case. That is to 
say, as a rule, we can get the bees we 
can rear in an 8-frame hive into sec- 
tions earlier than those we may obtain 
ina 10-frame, each colony in its own 
hive. The more bees the more honey, is 
no doubt true in the abstract, but it is 
not true in the concrete. 


DIMENSIONS OF THE STANDARD LANG- 
STROTH FRAME. 


On page 183 are given the dimensions 
of the Langstroth frame as 94x17%. 
Some years ago Father Langstroth 
wrote to Mr. A. I. Root that the correct 
length of the standard Langstroth frame 
was 173. Since that Mr. Root has 
called his frame the ‘*‘ Simplicity.” Mr. 
Root was himself, I think, the first man 
to make the frame 17% inches long, 
and I understand he did it in order to 
suit a brood-case in which a wide frame 
holding eight one-pound sections could 
be inserted. 

Mechanicsburg, Ills. 





$2 


Price of Extracted Honey in 
Years of Scarcity. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHAS F. MUTH. 





Wishing to make good use of a rainy, 
sleety afternoon in the country, which 
prevents exercise out-of-doors, I shall 
endeavor to answer a question raised by 
you or Mr. Root, viz.: ‘* Whyis it that 
the price of extracted honey does not 
advance in this year of scarcity ?” 

The idea seemed to prevail that adul- 
teration was the cause of low prices, if 
Iremember correctly. Such theory is 
not compatible with my experience, as 





we have never sold more honey for 
family use than we did during the last 
twelve months. We have, perhaps, 
never before sold as much in our square 
glass jars, almost all of which is bought 
for table use. Honey is cheap—so is all 
produce but hogs; they are staple, ruled 
very low for many years, and com- 
menced to advance only a few weeks 
ago. 

Twenty-five years ago, when honey 
was 35 cents a pound, the whole country 
did net produce as great a quantity as 
California, or as Florida, did in the past 
year of scarcity. Although they were 
the most favored States in America, 
neither one had more than 35 per cent. 
of their expectations realized; yet, those 
two States produced more honey in 1892 
than there ever was consumed in Amer- 
ica during any one year up to about 10 
or 15 years ago. 

Who in the world used honey for man- 
ufacturing purposes 15 years ago? 
Whoever heard, 15 years ago, of one 
manufacturer using 20,000 pounds of 
honey a month? We had several such 
customers during the late years. They 
have curtailed their orders, not because 
they are afraid of adulteration, but be- 
cause we are charging them a cent or 
two more per pound than we did when 
honey was plentiful. This convinces us 
that honey is no staple article yet; it 
also proves the fact that cheap sugar 
has a bearing on the price of honey. 
Honey is the preferred article, there is 
no doubt about it, but it is considered 
“out of reach” by the manufacturer if 
the difference in price is too great be- 
tween it and sugar. 

There was a time in my own experi- 
ence, when my own crop of 500 pounds 
of honey was an immense quantity. It 
was about that time when Ohio, or Ken- 
tucky, or Wisconsin, with present im- 
provements, when either one of those 
States could have supplied the whole of 
North America in a good season. We 
all remember yet the time when good 
Southern honey went begging at 3% 
cents a pound. The country was over- 
stocked—there was an over-production. 
Why? Because the manufacturer had 
not yet learned the use of honey. With- 
out the manufacturer, there would be an 
over-production in the past year of 
scarcity. He can do without honey, but 
offer itat a price which seems within 
his reach, and an over-production of 
honey will be a thing of the past. 

Extracted honey has worked itself in 
as one of the family necessaries, to a 
very great extent, especially among the 
working classes, while comb honey will 
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remain a family article, and ‘‘on the 
shelf,” unless it looks inviting, and its 
price is acceptable. 

I was amused when Prof. Cook and 
his students could not tell the difference 
between syrup fed to bees and genuine 
honey, and I wondered whether they 
would have taken it for clover or for 
buckwheat honey. They certainly have 
poor tongues. The tongues of the pub- 
lic would not be so easily deceived. 

Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Nn 


California Apiarian Exhibit and 
the World’s Fair. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. A. PRYAL. 





Visitors to the World’s Fair need not 
spend much time in looking for Califor- 
nia’s display of honey and beeswax. The 
reason of this will be a good deal like 
that of the small boy who was eating an 
apple, and was asked by another lad to 
give him the core. The latter was 
promptly told, ‘‘ There won’t be nocore.” 
Well, the truth now seems to be that 
this State will not have any ‘‘ core” or 
anything else to its honey exhibit, for 
the simple reason, as I have intimated, 
that there will be no exhibit. 


It may seem strange that the leading 
honey-producing State of America will 
not make a showing of its products of 
the bee-hive at the greatest show ever 
held on this continent. But it is appar- 
ently a fact, nevertheless. 

The matter of an exhibit was discussed 
at the convention of the California State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, held at Los 
Angeles, early last February. It was 
then expected that the California State 
World’s Fair Commissioners would do 
something toward arranging for a cred- 
itable display of our honey. Under this 
supposition a number of bee-keepers 
who were present at said meeting, ex- 
pressed a desire to send some very fine 
samples of honey to Chicago. Some of 
these apiarists were to contribute pack- 
ages of our famous white sage honey, 
others somé of our mountain alfalfa, 
others alfalfa from the San Joaquin 
plains, while others were to send sumac 
and other varieties. 

I did not express myself on the matter 
of whatI might possibly send to the 
Fair, but I had been considering a plan 
of sending about a dozen flat display 
glasses containing as many grades of 
honey gathered here in the vicinity of 
San Francisco bay. This collection 








would have embraced eucalyptus, alfila- 
ree, wild rape, and other sorts. Then, 


. there were to be some neat displays of 


beeswax made by some of our southerr 
Californian apiarists. Taken all to- 
gether, the showing our honey-producers 
were to have made would be a credit to 
the State. But now, alas, the whole 
thing is ‘‘ knocked into a cocked hat.” 

What little honey that will be sent on 
from here will be in the county exhibits; 
if these are no better than some of those 
I have already seen, they will not be 
anything to be proud of. Those who 
have had charge of these exhibits have, 
in the great majority of cases, been 
thoroughly incompetent to attend to the 
getting up of an agricultural or a horti- 
cultural exhibit. 

In one instance, I have known a 
County Board to take a man who was a 
good judge of leather and wax-ends, to 
collect a fruit exhibit of one of the finest 
horticultural counties in California. Of 
course, in the first place, the fruit men 
were not going to do much for sucha 
man; they lost confidence in a concern 
that would pick outa man to attend to 
such a matter who was unfitted by past 
experience for such work. It is needless 
to say that the county I refer to has a 
miserable show of preserved fruits in 
great big jars. Some of the insignificant 
cow counties havea far better showing. 
Too much politics have been the cause 
of all these failures in getting the right 
man for the right place. , 

But I am drifting away from the main 
part of the subject I started to write 
about. It was the reason why our Cali- 
fornia bee-keepers are notlikely to make 
any display of honey in the California, 
or, for that matter, in the other build- 
ings at the big Fair. 

Two years ago the legislature of this 
State appropriated $300,000 to pay 
for a building and the means of having 
a fine display of our products exhibited 
in this building. A Board of commis- 
sioners was appointed to make all the 
necessary arrangements. These ar- 
rangements were very well carried out 
as far as making places for a swarm of 
useless officers was concerned. They 
have used up about the best part of the 
money appropriated, in paying them- 
selves, so it is said. The way things 
were carried on here occasioned a good 
deal of ill-comment. Of the way things 
were run, I won’t say anything more. 

When the bee-keepers came to find 
out what was to be done for them, they 
learned that if they wanted to make an 
exhibit, and have it properly cared for, 
they would haveto do it at their own 
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expense. Otherwise, they would have to 
take ‘* pot luck” with the other truck 
that would be dumped in the California 
building. A case would be provided in 
the State building; the honey and wax 
could be placed there by some of the 
incompetent employes of the building— 
possibly a cobbler or a grave-stone carver. 

This has been very unpleasant news 
to the apiarists of this State. I have 
heard that they are going to keep their 
honey at home ; and, in fact, some have 
gone so far already as to say that they 
won’t goto the Fair; that a concern 
that is runin that manner deserves to 
be boycotted. 

It is too bad for this State that the 
management fell into the hands of a lot 
of men who cared for the patronage that 
the positions afforded them, more than 
for the general welfare of the State. 
From my own observation, I know this 
to be the fact with some of the county 
committees. Itisa matter of common 
comment here that the State Board has 
been doing things in a rather queer 
manner. It is bad enough for other in- 
dustries to suffer at the hands of such 
men; but as the bee-keeping industry 
has received less encouragement in the 
past from the State than any of the 
other industries, it was hoped that the 
managements of the State and of the 
World’s Fair would have gladly given a 
helping hand to our infant industry. 


But the hopes of California bee-keep- 
ers are shattered. They get no more 
from the commissioners indicated than 
they get from the State for other pur- 
poses of their calling. The only thing 
they have a hope of obtaining this year, 
which will be of any practical benefit to 
them, isan apicultural department in 
connection with the State University. 

North Temescal, Calif. 


|For editoria) remarks on Mr. Pryal’s 
article, see page 488.—Eb. | 
I A I 


The Paddock Pure Food Bill 
and a State Law. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. LEERS, PHIL. D. 





From many sides it has been urged to 
make all possible efforts to secure the 
passage of the Paddock Bill to prevent 
the adulteration of food, etc.—a Bill in 
which bee-keepers are highly interested. 
It is indeed a vital question for bee- 
keeping. Said Bill will bea strong ‘‘ ad- 
jurans” (as physicians say) to State 





laws against adulterations, but (I am 
sorry to say it) stop the same, it will not. 
Its best result will be to cut off the de- 
fense to be made in State courts, that 
the adulteration was committed in 
another State or foreign country. 
Enough holes to evade condemnation 
will be left. One I will pointout. The 
word ‘‘ knowingly” is so often and so 
emphatically used in the Bill, that it 
will hardly be overlooked by a tolerably 
attentive lawyer as an easy escape. 

The law of New Jersey, passed in 
1879, would be more effective. Its third 
section is worth more than the whole 
Paddock Bill. The adulteration by 
“feeding” was not then known, whi 
the New Jersey law passed, but since 
that time it has become of the greatest 
importance, and should not be over- 
looked. 

Section 10 of the Paddock Bill pro- 
vides for the sale of the adulterated 
foods, but here a different treatment was 
wanted. Foods which contain ingre- 
dients noxious to health, should be de- 
stroyed, while others, which are only a 
fraud on the pocket of the public, may 
be sold. (In Europe, e. g., bread, which 
has not its full legal weight, is sequest- 
ered and given to the poor, while it is 
destroyed if it contains noxious ingre- 
dients. ) 

Of greater importance, because of 
greater benefit, than the Paddock Bill, 
would be for Illinois a State law resemb- 
ling the above cited law of New Jersey, 
with a provision against ‘‘ feeding” of 
cane-sugar or other substances not gath- 
ered by the bees. 

Gleanings, in 1879, page 229, ad- 
vocated petitions against adulteration 
to the legislature of Ohio, and offered 
blanks for it gratis. I did not hear of 
any result. As Illinois had the same 
interest, I wrote to Mr. Dadant, who, 
some time prior, had shown so greata 
zeal for the matter, but he found it not 
advisable to take steps in that direction, 
as adulteration of honey had nearly all 
died out, on account of the low prices of 
honey, making it unprofitable. That it 
would revive as soon as the fraud would 
pay again, he overlooked. 

In all other branches of production, 


poor harvests and high prices alternate - 


with good harvesis and low prices, and 
the loss of the producer of oneis com- 
pensated by the other. In bee-keeping 
it is otherwise. When the season is 
good, the price is low; when itis poor, 
atonce the adulteration is on the place, 
and skims off the fat of the soup. 

The provision against ‘‘ feeding” of 
inferior sweets is indispensable. The 
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omission of it in the enumeration of the 
different modes of adulteration, would 
make the law nearly inert—inert at the 
most vulnerable place. Comb honey was 
until now deemed honest, and a pure 
product of the bees. Destroy the confi- 
dence in it, and the consumption of 
honey will bediminished more and more. 
That will be the effect of feeding sugar. 
To bury in silence the fact, does not help. 
The manufacturers will take the care to 
promulgate it. It is in their interest. 
They will boast now that bee-keepers 
also are dishonest; their comb honey 
also adulterated. Why pay more for 
flower-honey than for sugar-honey, if 
fey are identical ? 

In all the courts of the old continent— 
England excepted—the omission would 
do no harm. They would say, the gist of 
the law is suppression of adulteration, 
and the enumerating of its different 
modes is merely enumerated, not re- 
stricted, and salus populi summa lex esto. 
But in the United States the construc- 
tion of the law would be different. I 
will say nothing for or against either, 
but the fact is undeniable, and must not 
be overlooked. 


Steps for securing a State law for 
Illinois should be taken immediately, as 
the time is short to get it through the 
legislature, and the session being closed 
it would be another two years before the 
Bill could be brought again. 

About the conviction of the adultera- 


tors, I will speak in a subsequent 
article. 
Sigel, Ills. 


[The above was written before the 
Anti-Adulteration Bill was published, on 
page 263, which was to have been pre- 
sented to the Illinois State Legislature. 
We have not heard anything further 
from Mr. Stone regarding it, whether it 
was presented or not.-—Ep. | 
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Darkness, Dryness, Dormancy— 
Three Wintering Essentials. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY J. A. PEARCE. 


Darkness, Dryness and Dormancy— 
these three are the essentials for in- 
side wintering of bees. We sometimes 
think we have a repository dark, when 
it really is not; somewhere light is 
creeping in, that we do not notice, but if 
we remain in it for 15 minutes, we can 





see that it is not perfectly dark. It 
should be made ‘as dark as a stack of 
black cats.” 


Dryness. When we speak of this, we 
mean the inside of the hives. This, I 
think, can be secured in almost any re- 
pository by just covering the hives with 
quilts or straw-board sufficient to keep 
the bees warm, and yet let the moisture 
that so gradually accumulates as steadily 
pass off, with the entrance below fairly 
open. This is the fault frequently with 
hives becoming damp, simply because 
there is not ventilation enough below. 
This, I think, is the fault witha great 
many chaff or packed hives that would 
be perfect only for that. Old box hives 
used to winter well frequently out on 
the summer stands, with an inch block 
under each corner. You cannot cool off 
the top of a box that is all tight above 
very fast, especially where there isa 
good cluster of bees to generate heat; 
but if they are so close that moisture 
accumulates, they soon become diseased 
and die. 


In a state of nature the bees have the 
thick shell of the tree with considerable 
rotten wood around them, that makes a 
good absorbsent, and they usually have 
a good-sized opening, and in this way 
they winter well. A good cluster of 
bees, with plenty of good stores, can re- 
sist a great amount of cold, if they are 
only kept dry. 

Dormancy, quietude. This is the in- 
dicator that will be thrown out if every- 
thing is all right. If I go intothe cellar 
and I cannot detect any sound, or justa 
gentle murmur, as you hear sometimes 
from a far-away, gentle, running stream 
in the woods, I know that my bees are 
doing well; butif they are roaring loud 
enough so you can hear them in the next 
room, you had better look out, for some- 
thing is the matter. This is true of bees 
or people. If any number get to holding 
mass-meetings, or parading the streets 
for bread or for other causes, that gov- 
ernment over them had better investi- 
gate, for there is something wrong. 


To secure this. dormancy, then, we 
want the darknéss and dryness, with 
plenty of good stores, and a temperature 
from 42° to 45°, as nearly as we can 
make it stay there. With these condi- 
tions observed, we ought to get our bees 
through all right, so that we could have 
a supply of honey before the public all 
the time, like tobacco men do with their 
product, and try to imitate them at least 
in the tasty and showy manner in which 
they display their product. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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&@” Do not write anything for publication 
on the same sheet of paper with business 
matters, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 





Curing Bee-Diarrhea. 


I have read in various papers that bees 
were subjected to a disease known as “‘ diar- 
rhea, and that no remedy forit thus far 
had been discovered. I have been inter- 
ested in bee-culture for 20 years or more, 
and not until recently did 1 know what to 
call this disease, although my bees have 
frequently been infected with it. The win- 
ter of 1892 it attacked one colony, and b 
spring they were all dead. This winter it 
entered another hive, and the bees began to 
die until two-thirds of them were gone. 
Thinking that they would all die anyhow, 
if left in this condition, I resorted to an ex- 
periment, to see if there was any cure for 
it; the experiment proved a success, and 
the bees are as free from it now asif they 
had never been attacked by the loathsome 
disease. JoHN K. REGER. 

South Branch, N. J. 


[We should be pleased to have Mr. Reger 
describe his cure for bee-diarrhea, for the 


benefit of the readers of tle Ber JouRNAL. 
—Ep.] 





Packing-Case Method of Wintering. 


I make packing-cases 6 feet long, 30 inches 
wide, and 3 feet high in front, and 2 feet at 
the back. with roof of good shingles, and 
separate from the case. The boarding in 
front extends to within 6 inches of the bot- 
tom, at which point a shelf 4 inches wide 
extends inward, against which the hives 
are placed. 

Each case will contain three hives, which 
rest upon 4 bricks placed on the ground. 
The cases have no bottom, and are set over 
the hives and rest on bricks. The hives are 
put 6 inches from the end, and the center 
one in the middle. This arrangement leaves 
a space of to 6 inches on every side, and 
12 to 16 0n top. I pack it full of dry leaves, 
and place the roof on, when it is ready for 
winter. 

This method of packing leaves 6 inches of 
the hive in front open to the weather, and 
nothing to obstruct the entrances, which 
are 4inches wide. All moisture will con- 
dense on this side and run out, leaving the 
rest of the hive dry at alltimes. Each case 





is made of good pine boards, and No. 1 
shingles are used. I give them two coats of 
paint. The total cost is $1.50 each, and they 
are good for 20 years. 

About June Ist I remove the packing, and 
raise the case 6 inches, by means of bricks 
placed under the bottom, and leave the 
cases on all summer. In hot weather I 
raise the back of the roof 4 inches for venti- 
lation. Iam successful in wintering bees 
this way, and lose none. 

In the winter, during storms, I set upa 
board in front for a storm-door, and keep 
allice out of the entrances. I allow 30 
— of honey to each colony, including 

sandcomb. I wintered 10 colonies last 
winter, and all came through safely, the 
hives full of bees, and all wide-awake. 

Dearborn, Mich. C. W. LEARNED. 


Bee-Keeping in ‘‘ Egypt.” 


My bees are doing well, gathering pollen 
and some sweets from maple. Elm is in 
full bloom, and peach trees will be in a few 
days. I have young bees hatched out 
already. -All my colonies are strong this 
spring. If there is a good honey-flow, I 
will reap a rich reward. 

ALLEN SPRINGER. 

Rose Bud, Ills., March 20, 1898. 





Long and Cold Winter. 


We have had a long and cold winter this 
time, but it seems to be about broken up 
now. Several of my colonies froze to 
death, leaving behind them plenty of stores 
—something that has not happened in my 
apiary since I have been in the business, 
which is about 25 years. I think it was 
caused by insufficient ventilation. I always 
winter my bees on the summer stands, but 
they are roofed under, and otherwise well 
protected. Evisna Cary. 

Doylestown, Pa., March 19, 1893. 





Over-Stocking and Over-Production. 


During the earlier years of the resent 
system, of bee-keeping, when the Somant 
for comb honey in sections was invariably 
in advance of the supply, the product 
readily brought from two to three times 
the present price; but this condition was 
too good to last. Every pioneer in the new 
system, who was fairly skillful, awakened 
scores from their Rip Van Winkle slumbers, 
and as visions of speedy wealth rose before 
them, there was arush for movable-frame 
hives and the necessary accompaniments. 
And no wonder, for with honey selling at 
from 30 to 40 cents per pound, a large api- 
ary well managed was a bonanza. 

With such brilliant prospect in this line, 
the number of bee-keepers was greatly mul- 
tiplied, all discontinuing the practice of 
killing the bees for their honey, and giving 
the business the advantage of whatever 
knowledge or skill they possessed. It is 
needless to state that one result bas been 
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over-production, and very low prices; that 
another result is, the older portions of the 
country are badly over-stocked with bees. 
As conditions now exist, the bulk of bee- 
keepers cannot make the business pay, and 
would gladly quit it if they oh gy realize 
anything near the cost of their investments ; 
and the sooner they sell out the better; for 
what show is there at this time of sharp 
competition and low prices for any but ex- 
perts ? 

Among apiarists poor seasons have be- 
come a ee complaint. In fact, in the 
East each one of the past six years has in 
turn been pronounced a very poor season 
for bees and honey. Now, is not this un- 
satisfactory condition largely attributable 
to over-stocking ? I firmly believe that if 
the stock of bees could be reduced a hun- 
dred per cent. in this section of the country 
at least, apiarists would be rewarded by 
more panes honey, and hence far greater 
profits. Indeed, it has become a pressing 
necessity that we decrease our bees, and 
increase our honey flora, or capture, civi- 
lize, and domesticate the savage ‘‘ Apis dor- 
sata.’ For one, I strongly favor making 
a conquest of the great bee of Ceylon. If 
brought under the control of apiarists, and 
successfully introduced into this country, 
it would probably double our honey-produc- 
tion; as well as add millions to the agricul- 
tural interests by the fertilization of the 
larger clovers. 8. 8S. Burts. 

yalusing, Pa. 


—- - —~—ee e!”COCO~™” 


Lost Only 3 Out of 30. 


My bees have wintered finely during the 
long siege of winter. I had 30 colonies, and 
have only lost 3, and those by diarrhea. 

Geo. L. WINTERS. 

Sherwood, N. Y., March 20, 1893. 


—_———_—__ o> 2a Do—o —_—__——_— 
That Horse-Blanket and the Bees. 


Mr. C. Reynolds asks, on page 405, who 
can account for his bees fighting that horse- 
blanket. Don’t you think it was the smell 
(!) of the ice (on that dirty horse-blanket) 
whieh bad been wrapped in it, that angered 
the bees so? I can only think of one other 
cause, which is so simple that I dare not 
mention it. W. HARMER. 

Manistee, Mich. 





My Experience with Bees. 


Three years ago I procured one colony of 
hybrid bees in a double-walled chaff hive. 
I placed them on a stand on my lot and 
awaited results. I expected to notice a 
bunch of bees aslarge as a half bushel, 
ros cay in front of the hive, as a warning 
to me that they were going to swarm, but, 
to my surprise, they gave me no such warn- 
ing, and the consequence was, two swarms 
left for parts unknown, and I captured the 
third one of the first year. Those wintered 
nicely and gave me three good swarms the 
second summer, which also wintered well 
the second winter, and gave me 18 swarms 





last summer, which I doubled up to nine in 
the fall; so that I commenced the winter 
with 14 colonies, all in chaff hives on the 
summer stands. 

I use all Langstroth hives of my own 
make. I have had some strange and laugh- 
able experiences with my few colonies of 
bees, if I were to relate them, asI suppose 
all beginners have. This winter has been 
very disastrous to bee-keepers in this 
locality. Out of the 14 colonies I have lost 
3 from diarrhea, I think caused by long 
confinement. My bees did not have a 
cleansing flight for 344 months—in fact, 
there was not a bee to be seen outside the 
hive from Nov. 15th to March ist. One of 
et neighbors has lost 30 colonies out of 42, 
fall count. 

There are a great many engaged in bee- 
culture toa small extent in this locality, 
but only a few who go into it extensively. 
My honey yields have been very small, as 
I have run for increase, as will seen by 
the 18 swarms from 5. D. W. Heise. 

Bethesda, Ont., March 13, 1893. 


The Season of 1892. 


The bees came through the winter of 
1891-92 very strong, and with very small 
loss, but the spring was very cold—the 
worst in 14 years—and the bees did not 
build up as fast as usual. The forepart of 
clover bloom it rained so much that there 
was no honey in it, and as it was not the 
basswood year, we did not get much from 
basswood. As we do not have any fall 
flowers of any account, we therefore have 
to feed more or less every year. 

Addison, Vt. E. J. Smiru. 








Gathering Honey from Sugar-Cane. 


The last time’ I extracted honey was on 
Oct. 5 and 6, 1892, when I only extracted 8 
out of 10 frames from the top of Langs- 
troth-Simplicity hives, which were very 
full of honey at that date. We have 65 
colonies all in good condition, on summer 
stands now (Feb. 7th). 7 

I was surprised to see my bees bringing 
pollen and honey, and I wondered where 
they could gather /oney in the winter, but I 
think I have solved the mystery. In No- 
vember we cut our sugar-cane for grinding, 
and saving seed cane. I noticed the very 
day the cane was being cut down, bees were 
about in great quantities, sucking the sac- 
charine matter from the stubbles and ends 
of top cane. I wanted to write to the Bez 
JOURNAL at the time, but I was afraid to 
make a blunder, and could not prove what 
I wrote. But now I am sureeof what I 
write. Bees gather honey from stubble- 
cane, and pollen from the woods, in this 
month of February. All my bees are on 
the summer stands, and seem to have more 
honey now than they had on Jan. Ist. 


From what experience I have had in bee- 
culture, since two years, I believe it can be 
made very profitable here under proper 
management, the climate being a great 


; 
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factor in our favor. I am almost afraid to 
write, being a novice in bee-culture; but 
from what I have so far Agee od ath- 
ered, information that substantial, I 
really believe that bees can gather honey 
from cane stubbles, here in Louisiana, and 
stay all winter on the summer stands, and 
do better than they do in the North, where 
they must go into the cellar for 4 or 6 
months. 

This week came our planting of sugar- 
cane, and our dear little friends followed 
us to gather all the saccharine matter they 
could find, and I must admit that all of our 
colonies are in good condition, and doing 
well. P. E. CovuviLion. 

Carencro, La. 


————__—_—_-+~2e— 


Cellared Bees Wintered Best. 


Bees left on the summer stands the past 
winter suffered severely. Those in the 
cellar never wintered better. 

ABEL GRESH. 

Weedville, Pa., March 31, 1893. 





Still Thinks it was a Queen. 


Many thanks for reply on page 403. It is 
hardly probable that my letter was at all 
interesting to any one but myself, and I ad- 
mire the patience of the editor to publish so 
many questions from greenhorns like my- 
self. 

It is quite humiliating to have Dr. Miller 
insinuate that we cannot distinguish be- 
tween a queen and a worker. There is some 
consolation, however, to think that he 
‘sized me up” as possibly being a Hercu- 
les; but the fact is, my ‘* pugilistic bump ”’ 
is quite, if not altogether, undeveloped; 
i.e, [have not had the ‘“ sand-bag’’ prac- 
tice to make a success in any maneuvers, 
a la Corbett; besides, the distance between 
Marengo and Bishop Hill makes it quite 
safe *‘ along this line.” 


The reason I think it was a queen is, after 
| found and captured her, I started for the 
house to show her to Mrs. L., when quite a 
number of bees followed, alighting on my 
hand and caressed the queen ina manner 
that Ihave noticed several times before in 
manipulating with queens under like cir- 
cumstances, which, in my mind, is conclu- 
sive evidence that the bees regarded her as 
their queen, although she was worthless. 


Again, I never saw bees do that when I 
would take a worker in like manner. Has 
Dr. Miller ? 

Bees gathered the first natural pollen on 
March 28th. The weather is fine, and we 
have good reason to ask, as did our friend 
A. recently, who saw a spider descend from 
the ceiling, and landing on his work bench. 
He pointed to it, and calling our attention, 
he said: ‘Ish dot shpring means ?”’ 

D. LINDBECK. 

Bishop Hill, Ills., April 1, 1893. 








Honey & Beeswax Market Quotations. 


The following Quotations are for Saturday, 
April 15th, 1893: 





CHICAGO, Inuis.—Honey is about cleaned 
up so far as fine comb is concerned. Quitea 
good deal of r to fair is on sale, prices 
ranging from 13 tol5ce. Fancy would bring 
18c. Extracted, 6@8c. Beeswax, 25c. 

R. A. B. & Co. 


KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Receipts and stocks 
very light. demand good. We quote: No, 1 
white 1-lbs. 16@17c.; No. 2, 14@15c.; No.1 
amber 1-lbs. 15c.; No.2 amber, 10@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white. 7@7%c.; amber, 5@6. 

Beeswax—20@23c. C-M. C, C. 


CINCINNATI, Onto.—There is a fair de- 
mand for extracted honey at 6@8c. There is 
no choice comb honey on our market, and 
prices are nominal at 14@16c. for best white. 

Beegwax— Demand good,at 24@27c for good 
to choice yellow. Supply good. C. F. M.&8. 


NEW YORK, N. Y.—Comb honey is well 
cleaned up. Fancy white is selling at 14@15c. 
Off grades, 12@13c., and buckwhee 10c. 
Extracted is dull, and the market well stocked 
with West India honey, which sells at from 
68@75c per gallon. Beeswax, he ae 


SAN FRANCISCO, CaLir.—Choice extracted 
is scarce at 7@7c., and demand heavier than 
supply. Choice comb is not scarce at 10@12c., 
according to quality. l-lbs. Beeswax is neg- 
lected at 22@23c. 8., L. & 8. 
KANSAS CITY, Mo.—Demand good, suppl 
very light. White 1-lbs.,16c. Extracted, } 
7c. No beeswax On the market. H. & B. 


CHICAGO, Inu.—Fancy stock is very scarce, 
with plenty of inquiry, with good prices of- 
fered for same. It selis readily at 18c.; No.1 
comb, 16@17c. Dark sells slow. White ex- 
tracted,fair supply, with good demand at 8% ; 
dark, 6@7c. Beeswax—23@25c. J.A.L. 


BOSTON, Mass.—Honey is selling slow and 
prics are lower. Best 1-lb. comb, 16@17¢.— 
Extracted, 8@10c. 

Beeswax—None on hand B. & R. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn.—The market is > 
We meet : Fancy white clover 1-lbs. sell fast 
at 18c.; 2-lbs.16@17c. Buckwheat, comb, 13 
@l4c. Extracted,in barrels, 7@8c.; in 5 or 
10 lb. kegs., 9@10c. J.A.8. &C. 


ALBANY, N. Y.—Honey market quiet at 
following prices: White comb, — @lé6c ; 
mixed, 12@13c; dark, 10@1llic. xtracted, 
white, 8@8%c ; mixed, 7@7%c ; dark, 6%@7c. 

Beeswax, 26@30c. H. R. W. 








eee 


Mrs. J. P. Cookenbach, whose 
advertisement appears on page 453, will 
be glad to have you write to her to 
secure a good place to stay during your 
visit to the World’s Fair the coming 
summer. The BEE JOURNAL refers its 
readers and friends, with much pleas- 
ure, to Mrs. C., who will do the right 
thing by all who give her an opportunity 


‘‘ Bees and Honey ’—see page 485. ! to help them. 
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List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal. 


Chicago, flls. 
R. A. Burnett & Co., 161 South Water Street. 
New York, N. Y. 
F. I. Saag & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN. 
28 & 30 West Broadway 
San Francisco, Calif. 
ScHacut, LEMCKE & STEINER, 10 Drumm St. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
J. A. SHea & Co., 14 & 16 Hennepin Avenue. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
HAMBLIN & BEAKSS, 514 Walnut Street. 
CLEMOMS-MASON Com. Co., 521 Walnut St. 
Albany, N. ¥. 
H. R. WRIGHT, 326 & 328 Broadway 
Hamilton, Ills. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. F. MutH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central avs. 





eee eee en eee 


Wants or Exchanges. 


FRAP SA FSAI SOPRA PSAP ANF FSFE FETS EIN 


Under this heading, Notices of 5 lines, or 
less, will be inserted at 10 cemts per lin 
for each insertion, when specially Grdered 
into this Department. If over 5 lines, the 
additional lines will cost 20 cents each. 
ree SALE—360  regry~ good Wax; 30 cents 

cash gets it. 8 toour responsibility we 
refer to Deposit Bank, of — Ky., or 
G. W. Demaree, era aa ate 
E. DRANE piimenes, Ky. 


ANTED—Foot-Power Lathe for metal ; 

Portable Forge and Anvil. I will ex- 

anee. Honey, Bees, Queens, or good Bicycle. 
J. A. GREEN, Ottawa, Il. 


Wy sazaD-P exchange, a claim 1 mile 
from a thriving town in Logan Co.. Okla. 
Ter., for land in Northeastern Texas. South- 
western Arkansas, or Northwestern Louisi- 
ana, contiguous to a river, ina bee-keep- 
ing range. Correspondence solicited. 
Address, RUFUS WILLIAMS, 
15A4t Crescent City, Logan Co., Okla. T. 


Advertisements, 
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“This Adv't will Appear but Twiee | 


Ww: have on hand the following widths of 
Planer Sawed Sections, First Quality : 
1 15-16, 1%, and 7-to-the-foot—all 44x4\ One 
Piece V-groove. Parties using said widths can 
get a bargain by writing for prices. 


Our Polished Sections 


are the finest and smoothest Sections made. 
Write for vee. 


MPG. Co., 
16A2t WAUZEKA, WIS. 
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More than 100,000 
BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 


Honey-Knives 


——AND——— 


Bee-Smokers 


IN DAILY USE. 


Jayows 9eg 
NVHONIE 


Lllustrations sent free. 


Bingham & Hetherington, 


5Atf ABRONIA, MICH. 


WE SELL 


Oe Polished 44%x4\% 1-Piece V-Groove 
Sections, guaranteed as smooth as any 
note paper, at $2.50 per M. Parties wanting 
more tban one M should write for Catalogue 
and prices. Parties using Second Quality 
Sections can He a bargain by writing for 
prices. ZEKA M - CO 
2Att WAUZEKA, WIS. 








30 THIRTY YEARS’ ExPeRiece. 30 
Try Our Hardy Strains of Bees. 


Leather-Colored Italians and Golden Carni- 
olan. Qualities: Extra honey-gatherers, long- 
lived and winter well. To each customer we 
present one copy of > ——— Ring ’ giving 
our latest method to Queens— 
$1 each. Cat. free. HENRY Ve HY, Wenhain, Mass ‘ 


The Golden Beauties ! 


WY Italiams cannot be excelled in the 
world for Honey, Non-Swarming, Prolif- 
icness, Gentleness and Beauty. 

One Warranted Queen, 75 cents ; on orders 
for 5 or more, 10 cts. discount. Tested Queens 
$1.00 each. Safe arrival and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Address, C. B. BANK * 

16Atf CHRISMAN, TEX. 








Bux your HIIVES where lumber is — 
est. That’s at LeSueur, a — 
24Atf F. C. ERKEL. 






